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should be binding as the opinion of the majority
of the court. There was nothing very ingenious
or very profound in the argument by which Mr.
Webster demonstrated the absurdity of the doc-
trine which attempted to make nullification a
peaceable constitutional privilege, wljen it could
be in practice nothing else than revolution. But
the manner in which he put the argument was
magnificent and final. As he himself said, in this
rery speech, of Samuel Dexter, "his statement
was argument, his inference demonstration."

The weak places in his armor were historical
in their nature. It was probably necessary, at all
events Mr. Webster felt it to be so, to argue that
the Constitution at the outset was not a compact
between the States, but a national instrument,
and to distinguish the cases of Virginia and Ken-
tucky in 1799 and of New England in 1814, from
that of South Carolina in 1830. The former point
he touched upon lightly, the latter he discussed
ably, eloquently, ingeniously, and at length. Un-
fortunately the facts were against him in both in-
stances. When the Constitution was adopted by
the votes of States at Philadelphia, and accepted
by the votes of States in popular conventions, it
is safe to say that there was not a man in the
country from Washington and Hamilton on the
one side, to George Clinton and George Mason on
the other, who regarded the new system as any-
thing but aii experiment entered upon by the